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JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 


[Nov. 



An°th er year of St. NICHOLAS —its twenty 
third —begins this month, my hearers: and 1 
congratulate you and it truly and heartily. On the 
whole, I hardly know which should be most con- 

gF f c^ te xT~ f ° r What W0l,ld thc y° un ^ folk do with¬ 
out St. Nicholas, or St. Nicholas do without 
the young folk! 

rZf'J ucc ? s to j 0U b ? th> and man y a ha ppy 

eturn of readers and numbers and volumes. And 

Sd h ) e Me^i& g U e ,: ,er lately Sent in by y0U ' 

EDUCATED OYSTERS. 

fnr D K EAR jA 5 K • , Late, y 1 heard of a school that is not 
is on gir i S ’ neither is k for grown-up folks. It 

schoollre oysters . C ° aSl ’ of 5* seaside 

sehoo[-T„d”w y h°a? a"™ th/y^g™?“w^thefaje 
aaght to stop gaping.-i„ other lords, they are "al^ 
o keep their shells closed. When their iduSdon 6 i„ 
^respect ,s complete they are ready to be sem to 

Now it would never do to allow oysters to travel .11 



E%ht/y t shu P , a Tnd h th y kCeP ‘ heir “‘tos 

“J’ald! 11 ° n in Paris ' s morelCl 

Now as to the method of teaching. „ i , 

shells, and these orohahWr* 1 ? umberof them open 
when they are expected kSp"hemcffi. ^Fron 


ing at first only a very short time out of water, they are 
taught to bear longer and longer exposures to the air 
until they have thoroughly learned the lesson of keeping 
their shells closed. Then, when they are sent to the 
Paris markets, they arrive with closed shells and in a nice, 
healthy condition. 

Yours truly, M. Nugent. 

LICORICE-WATER. 

I ’ll venture to say that hardly a member of this 
congregation does not know licorice-water,— how 
easily it is produced,— how dark, frothy, and deli¬ 
cious it is, and how very few grown folk have the 
courage to taste it! 

Yet many of the grown men and women would 
be astonished to learn the truth, that licorice-water 
is a favorite and valued beverage for persons of all 
ages in the Eastern world ! Well, it is not your 
Jack’s business to instruct them — poor things! 

But you young folk, what else do you know 
about licorice ? You probably suspect that it grows 
from the soil — for you often carry bits of licorice- 
root about during recess. 

But what of the plant — Is it a tree? a bush? 
a vine? Does it bear flowers? Does it grow on, 
year by year, till it is as big as a mighty oak ? And 
is black licorice made from berry, or bark, or 
root? Also, is it of any importance to man? Any 
correct bit of information on this subject will be 
heartily appreciated, my hearers. 


Dea r Jack-in-the-Pulpit: With your permission, 
I-should like to submit this tempting subject to the boys 
of your large congregation. 

Granted most gracefully. So, 
boys, here is a way by which you 
can make a new noise—new, at any 
rate, to this part of the world. It 
has been heard many a time over in 
South Australia ever since I do not 
know how long ago. And very 
likely those who love peace and 
quiet have often been saying: 

“Boora gaboora-boora corrobo- 
ree! ’ which Jack is informed means 

Stop that racket! ” or something 
of the sort. 

Now look at this picture, and do 
as the young Australian does when 
he takes it into his woolly head to 
make a perboregan , and you will 
have something to see and espe¬ 
cially to hear. Get a stout stick of 
stringy-bark wood (or, if you can’t 
manage that, some other stout 
wood, like ash or hickory, will do), 
and see that it tapers like a whip- 
handle and is about eighteen inches 
long. Next, cut from a shingle, if 
you can’t get a good slice of Aus¬ 
tralian wattle bark, a three-cornered ^ 

K e : abo “ t J ou *' inck es long, of the shape shown in the 
r i, tcf1 ' , hen he has these two ready, the young black- 
f •°, W J l s . 1,s niother to make for him a cord out of the 
of a ka ngaroo’s tail. If your mother 
? conve nient to do this, probably a bit of 
stout nshing-hne will answer the purpose. Tie your 
anrf P* e< T e shingle to one end of the cord, 

in the tnn^f 5° ? the 1 r , end °* t! . ie cord around a groove 
p of the handle so that it will turn freely, and so 
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that the lash will be about as long as the stock of this 
whip. Now your perboregan is made, and you are ready 
to begin having fun with it. Get off by yourself,—in 
the middle of a ten-acre lot would be about right,— 
and swing the thing around your head as hard as ever 
you can. Then stop it suddenly with a peculiar twist or 
jerk, and it will crack like a horse-pistol. They say it 
can be heard two miles on a still day; but perhaps it 
would be well to prove this, if you can, by going about that 
distance away from other folks whenever you practise. 

Ernest Ingersoll. 


READING BY LETTER. 

Some kind friend of this congregation has sent 
to my pulpit a newspaper clipping which will prove 
quite a joy to little folks who cannot yet read, but 
who know their letters. 

Try it, big brother, sister, or friend, as the case 
may be. Take the little one on 
your knee, and ask him or her to 


ADOPTING A KITTEN. 

Dear Jack-in-the-Pulpit : Here is a true 
story for your “ chicks; ” 

One day not long ago a small black and white kit¬ 
ten wandered into the grounds of the Institute at 
Flushing. Its fur was rough, and it was sad and 
wretched because its own mother had deserted it. It 
seemed to have not a friend in the world; so for com¬ 
panionship, or perhaps to secure a bite of food 
now and then, it began to associate warily with the 
chickens at the barn. Among a number of hens 
with a horde of small chickens, was one old hen 
in particular, who possessed a brood of four chicks. 
Something about this old hen attracted the mother¬ 
less kitten, and the two became friends. 

Of all this, however, little was known by the 
people of the house. But one day, somebody (per¬ 
haps it was Mr. Northrup, who has especial charge 


help you to read it. Then, read¬ 
ing each line aloud, you pause 
at the final capitals, which must 
be given by the little one, and 
the meaning of the (before) sense¬ 
less line will come out with great 
effect. Although baby’s services 
are not required for every line, 
there will be quite enough work 
to satisfy so young a member of 
the literary world. 


Quite a spell. 

There is a farmer who is YY 
Enough to take his EE, 

And study- nature with his II 
And think of what he CC. 

He hears the clatter of the JJ 
As they each other TT, 

And sees that when a tree DKK 
It makes a home for BB. 

A >'° ke of oxen he wil1 UU, 
With many haws and GG, 

wr.. the,r mistak es he will XOO 
When plowing for his PP. ~ 
tie little buys, but much he sells, 
And therefore little 00; 

And when he hoes his soil by spells 
He also soils his hose. 



AN ADOPTED KITTEN. 


AMERICAN TEA-GROWING. 

great adranfl» at - the ,ea -P lant can be cultivated t 
C in ° ne of * he United States,-pe, 

»yThas Bmdu^H n0n I’~u Ut SoUth Carolina, the 
to dobetter and brand ,’ and wil1 continu 

The dear ?"r.. b ,n ,ts cultivation. 

specially concern e h Ch00l ^ a ’ ai ,’ 1 says this does n 
thinks it does « b Fnr v nd gl [ Is; , but the Deaco 

y not look into this matter? 


of the garden and the stables, and all that) re¬ 
ported that one of the hens was curiously engaged. 

Several persons went out, and there was the old 
Plymouth Rock hen on the ground, with her own 
brood crowding under one wing, while under the 
other was a little kitten whose head and shoulders 
could just be seen sticking out among the feathers, 
looking satisfied and comfortable, as you can see in 
the picture I send with this. 

The kitten has now grown too large to be cared 
for by its strange foster-mother; yet almost any 
day for a long time, especially when light showers 
were passing over, one might have seen the little 
kitten under the wing of the good old hen. 

Yours very truly, TAPPAN Adney. 
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